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Student Volunteer Movement Anniversary 


Twenty-five years is not a long time 
in the history of a great organization, 
or even of a more or less transient 
“movement.” However, so well known 
is the Student Volunteer Movement, so 
deeply are its roots stuck down into the 
soil of the college life of North Amer- 
ica, that many are so familiar with it 
that they will be surprised to learn 
that it has only recently celebrated its 
quarter centennial. On September 10 
the anniversary exercises took place at 
the Mount Hermon School, on the same 
campus where the initial impetus was 
given. Fortunately, there were present 
several who took part in the original 
conference in 1886. Among these was 
Mr. Mott, who was then an under- 
graduate from Cornell. Mr. Robert P. 
Wilder, whose burning zeal started the 
fires in 1886, is now working in the 
Student Christian Movement of Great 
Britain and Ireland. The great person- 
ality of Mr. Moody, who called the 
conference and presided over its sessions, 
has passed from us. 

The Mount Hermon Conference of 
1886 was the first of that series of stu- 
dent conferences which have contributed 
so much, not only to the lives of North 
American students, but also to those of 
every part of the student world. The 
purpose of the original conference was 
to get together the students from the 
colleges for spiritual culture through 
Bible study, fellowship and conference, 
and to promote a better understanding 
of the methods of Christian work among 
students. The missionary propaganda 
was considered to be no large part of 
the program. In fact, two weeks of 
the month had already passed before 
there was any address given on foreign 


missions. From the first of the con- 
ference, however, Mr. Wilder and a 
small band of earnest men, with deep 
convictions as to the importance of the 
missionary message and of the need for 
an offering of life, talked with their 
fellows about the claims of the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Everywhere their 
message was delivered, usually to indi- 
viduals, often in little groups gathering 
under the trees. The center of this 
personal work was a group which as- 
sembled daily for prayer. At first it 
was very small, but gradually the num- 
ber attending increased. The interest 
spread as one lights a torch, passing it 
from man to man. At the beginning 
less than half a dozen of the 251 dele- 
gates expected to be missionaries; at 
the close of the four weeks ninety-nine 
had signed a paper declaring their de- 
sire to go to the foreign field. On the 
day following the close of the conference 
these ninety-nine met in a recitation 
room for a final meeting for prayer, 
and while they were on their knees the 
hundredth man joined them. 


The Movement’s Extension 


Wilder and Forman traveled through 
the colleges that year, carrying the mes- 
sage of the conference, and the interest 
spread with the rapidity of a forest fire. 
It was in 1888 that the Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions 
was formally organized, and it then 
took as its watchword “The Evangeli- 
zation of the World in This Genera- 
tion.” 

What a wonderful fruitage have 
these years yielded! The missionary 
message has been carried to a thousand 
institutions of learning in North Amer- 
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ica. Through the Movement’s wide- 
spread educational work it has raised 
the gates of self-satished provincialism, 
and has lifted up the eyes of thousands 
of students to look on the whitening 
fields. Its quadrennial conventions have 
been beacon fires of missionary enthusi- 
asm. The central idea of the Move- 
ment has been incarnated in similar or- 
ganizations in Europe, South Africa, 
Australasia and China. It has done 
pioneer work for other organizations, 
such as the Missionary Education Move- 
ment and the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement. But the greatest result of 
this Movement has been the offering of 
life which has resulted from its la- 
bors. Five thousand volunteers have 
actually gone to the mission field in 
over fifty nations. To accomplish this 
has been its primary aim, and success 
in other directions could not have made 
up for failure in this. 


The Secret of Power 


What are the secrets of the wonder- 
ful vitality of this Movement? It has 
specialized in one direction. While the 
education of the students as to the mis- 
sionary motive and opportunity has 
been a great feature of the Movement 
work, this has been carried on pri- 
marily with a view to its contribution 
to the offering of life. Other paths 
have allured the Movement, but it has 
kept steadily to its recruiting function. 
In this the Movement is a splendid ex- 
ample of undeflected energy. It has 
also been primarily concerned with life. 
Its traveling secretaries have always 
said “Come”; never “Go.” Never has 
it minimized the cost nor blinked at the 
difficulties of the world’s evangeliza- 
tion. It has preached a crusade, not a 
junket. Thus the Movement passes 
the quarter-century mark, not unmind- 
ful of its failures, but confident of the 
abiding value of its central message and 
ambitions to glorify God in awakening 
the best of His sons and daughters to 
their personal responsibility for their 
brethren. 


October 


Men and Religion 


The campaign known as “Men and 
Religion” is about to begin. It repre- 
sents the efforts of a committee repre- 
senting a number of the most powerful 
religious organizations of men in Can- 
ada and the United States. It is vain 
to speculate even in a small way upon 
the results of such a comprehensive and 
extensive mission. The leaders them- 
selves know also that it is only the be- 
ginning of the conquest. But are its 
results up to the present time—before 
a single campaign has begun—all in the 
future? We believe this is far from 
true: further, in some ways, the re- 
sults already achieved are types of 
what will follow in a larger way. There 
is one tremendous result in the mere 
agreeing together of diverse religious 
organizations. There is expected of re- 
ligious organizations—and rightly so— 
a superhuman power of co-operation. 
Unfortunately, the expectation is sel- 
dom realized; but it has, in this work, 
surpassed the most sanguine hopes. 
Work together, prayer together, aspira- 
tion together—and we may expect su- 
perhuman accomplishment. Is it not 
highly probable that the social solidarity 
of the early Christians was responsible 
in a great degree for their wonderful 
power? Then this movement has made 
it perfectly plain that a large number 
of powerful laymen are fully aroused 
in the interests of arresting the atten- 
tion of the men of the United States 
and Canada on the matter of their re- 
lationship to Jesus Christ. These men 
are determined that men shall think 
about the Master at least once this year. 
The Silver Bay Conference, in which 
scores of business and_ professional 
men met to consider matters. of 
policy with regard to this campaign, 
showed, in concrete form, just how 
far this new interest is taking men; 
and if we suppose circumstances arose 
such that not a single series of public 
meetings could be held, it is not for a 
moment to be supposed that any of 
those who have been engaged in this 
important committee service could ever 
lose the true and satisfying vision to 
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which it has given rise. The unity and 
the comprehensiveness of this move- 
ment are apparent. The predictions of 
an unanointed prophet are not of high 
value. But this much we can say: in 


the promises of power as recorded in 
the New Testament there is one thing 
notably lacking—the setting of limits of 
“All power is given unto 
and “Ye shall do greater things 
are fairly plain statements. 


possibility. 
me,” 
than these,’ 


’ 


Lake Forest, 1911 


During the month of August 103 
employed officers of student Young 
Men’s Christian Associations assembled 
in the regular summer training school 
for student secretaries. There were 
special courses of study in general 
theology and religion, as follows: The 
Life of Christ, The Ethics of Paul, 
Outlines of Philosophy, Modern Re- 
ligious Problems, and Early Church 
History. These courses were in charge 
of Prof. O. E. Brown, of Vanderbilt 
University; Prof. James Elliott, of 
Wesley College, Winnipeg, and Dr. 
Gaius Glenn Atkins, of Providence, 
R. I. A series of, special addresses on 
missionary, social and personal topics 
was delivered by Prof. Charles E. 
Merriam, of Chicago; Raymond Robins, 
of Chicago; Charles Kingsley, general 
secretary of the Chicago charity organi- 
zation; E. T. Colton, of New York, and 
John R. Mott. There was also ar- 
ranged a special seminar hour, in which 
were discussed the vital problems of 
student Association work. These dis- 
cussions were opened by a short paper, 
and a commission on each topic was 
appointed to sum up the discussion that 
followed in such a form that it would 
serve to guide the revision of the paper 
for publication. An editorial commit- 
tee was appointed, with instructions to 
prepare the papers for publication, and 
they are now accessible in the volume, 
“Student Association Leadership, Sec- 
ond Series,” noted in another place in 
this issue. Good-fellowship, keen dis- 
cussions and wholesome study marked 
this important gathering from beginning 
to end. 


Current Comment 


Man to Man 


In the review section of this number 
there is noted W. D. Weatherford’s 
new book, “Introducing Men to Christ.” 
It is a clear and sane study of the 
fundamentals of the Christian religion, 
considered not so much from the point 
of view of reflection as of presentation. 
The faults of most works on “personal 
evangelism” are not present in this 
book. A Christian ought to try to un- 
derstand the implications of his Chris- 
tian experience, and he ought to learn 
how to express intelligently these im- 
plications. We say that character is 
caught, not taught, and that religious 
experience is communicated through 
personal contact, and not by logic. 
Within limits this is true; but yet, let 
it be remembered, many erroneous ideas 
about Christ and His religion have been 
widely propagated just through this im- 
aginative carelessness of logic. Again, 
there are many books written to help 
the thoughtful man to arrange his own 
religious ideas for his personal satis- 
faction. These admit the necessity of 
logic, yet they stop too soon. The 
guiding purpose of these studies will 
be found to be expression. Even though 
it is the student’s own ideas that are 
commented upon often, it will be found 
that the ultimate end is to trim the 
light only that it may shine. This book 
also represents one of the first attempts 
on the part of one who is a student 
Christian Association man through and 
through to present, with some degree 
of fullness, the results of his experience 
in this supreme method of the Associa- 
tion. 


New Missionary Determination 


There are many electives in the cur- 
riculum of culture, but the study of 
present-day conditions among the na- 
tions of Asia, Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica, and the efforts now being made 
for their elevation and Christianization, 
are not among them. The study of 
the needy and the neglected in the 
home field and of Christian movements 
for their betterment is also of high 
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value to the student with an ambition 
for culture. And for the Christian stu- 
dent, who every day of his career of 
equipment in college inevitably saddles 
himself with a growing responsibility 
for the service of society and the 
bringing of men into the Kingdom of 
God, this study is a sheer necessity— 
else, for the most part, the responsi- 
bility will go undischarged. The mis- 
take should, therefore, not be made of 
regarding the obligation of mission 
study as resting with the exceptional 
student, or even with the average stu- 
dent, but with every student. The 
cabinets of the Christian Associations 
and the committees having these inter- 
ests especially in charge should direct 
the mission study appeal to the entire 
student community. On another page 
will be found an article offering prac- 
tical suggestions for the planning and 
launching of this work. Set the stand- 
ards high. It is easy to follow wrong 
criteria in framing a policy. Past fail- 
ures, the local unpopularity of the sub- 
ject (which means ignorance of it), 
the lack of Student Volunteers, of fac- 
ulty sympathy or of material for mis- 
sion study class leadership, the poor 
standard of the work in certain other 
colleges, a weak committee already as- 
signed to the missionary activities of 
the college—none or all of these should 
determine the nature of the policy for 
this year’s mission study. What is the 
merit of the undertaking and who is 
back of it? No doubt is possible for 
a committee on the second question, 
and a very little consideration will 
bring conviction on the first. Set the 
standards high as to the numbers 
to be enrolled, the quality of the 
work to be done and the results 
to be sought in intelligent, enthusiastic 
service. 


Outstanding Courses 


As one looks over the mission study 
prospectus, one is impressed by the 
wealth of the text-book material. But 
there are three books which stand out 
strongly for emphasis this year. They 
should be studied up and down the 
ranks of college men and women. Dr. 
S. M. Zwemer’s “The Unoccupied Mis- 
sion Fields of Africa and Asia”—a 
truly great book by a truly great mis- 
sionary—is one of these. It was not 
ready for use last year, but from the 
summer conferences where it was 
studied splendid accounts of it have 
come. I[t is a strong and thrilling treat- 
ment of a new subject, and is a book 
for this year. J. R. Mott’s “The De- 
cisive Hour of Christian Missions” is 
another. It also is a book for the 
times. It is written in the language of 
power, and has already had triumphant 
success in colleges both in North 
America and Great Britain. The third 
book for special emphasis is W. D. 
Weatherford’s “Negro Life in the 
South.” This wholesome and practical 
treatment of a delicate and vitally im- 
portant problem has already made a 
strong place for itself. Four thousand 
men in Southern institutions studied the 
book last year with immense profit, and 
the stakes have been set by the leaders 
of Christian work in the colleges of the 
South at ten thousand Southern stu- 
dents to be engaged in this study dur- 
ing the coming year. It is a_ book, 
however, to be studied in North and 
South alike. The Association can 
hardly do a better service to a Chris- 
tian student than to direct him in the 
study of two courses this year—one 
dealing with the Church’s problem on 
the home field and the other with the 
problem of world evangelization. 
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WHAT OUGHT THE MEN AND RELIGION FORWARD 
MOVEMENT MEAN TO THE AMERICAN 
STUDENT WORLD? 


By Clarence A. Barbour 


HE Men and Religion Forward 
Movement in its preparatory 
stages is about a year and a half old. 
Its active campaign work is just be- 
ginning. It is an effort to consolidate 
the outstanding Christian agencies for 
the uplift of men and boys in an un- 
usual effort to reach all men and boys 
for Christ. Its distinctive difference 
from preceding movements may well 
be said to be the comprehensive inclu- 
sion of the message which it presents 
and urges. Bible Study, Missions, 
Boys’ Work, Social Service, Evangelism, 
Community Extension—what phase of 
the manifold teaching and work of 
Jesus remains for emphasis when these 
have been carried home? 

The Movement should mean much 
to the student world. Unless it touches 
the student body, in so far it fails, for 
the student body is a strategic fortress 
and a potential force for good or ill. 

There are at least three classes of 
professional, collegiate and secondary 
schools, geographically considered. The 
varying location of each presents spe- 
cial conditions as to participation and 
results : 

1. Some institutions are located in 
great cities, or cities of considerable 
size. For these the relation of the 
Movement is much like that for men 
everywhere in the community. If the 
city is one of those central cities visited 
by the “teams,” a focus of special and 
carefully planned campaign work, stu- 
dents will be afforded new and en- 
larged opportunity for Christian service. 


In such cities some students are housed 
in dormitories, some are_ scattered 
through the homes of the community. 
Christian men in both should throw 
themselves with wisdom and zeal, so 
far as other duties will permit, into 
the fresh channels for Christian service 
which are sure to open. Men hitherto 
non-Christian, or living a barren and 
secret Christian life, will receive, it is 
believed, new and powerful impetus 
toward entrance upon the Christian life 
and enlistment in active and fruitful 
service. 

2. Some institutions are situated 
within easy reaching distance of the 
largest cities. If possible, such institu- 
tions should have representatives upon 
the Committees of One Hundred, or at 
least representatives in vital touch with 
these committees. The work in the 
city should be carefully and prayer- 
fully followed. Where gatherings of 
sufficient importance are held, it would 
be well worth while for key professors 
and key students to attend, even at 
some sacrifice of time and effort, that 
they may bring the spirit and methods 
of the Movement to their fellows. 
When the week of team visitation comes 
in the contiguous city, representative 
and influential men from the school 
might well be in constant attendance, 
certainly during the two days of con- 
vention program, which forms an im- 
portant feature of the week. The 
proximity of the meetings must not go 
without utilization. 

3. Some institutions are located far 








from the great central cities. The 
cities are removed from their life and 


activity. These student communities 
have their own life, lived apart from 
urban relationship. Christian men in 
these institutions, faculty and under- 
graduates, should be familiar with what 
is going on in the Men and Religion 
campaign. The press, religious and 
secular, will chronicle events. Lit- 
erature is available which will give 
ample information as to meaning and 
method. From the headquarters of 
Men and Religion, 124 East Twenty- 
eighth Street, New York City, sug- 
gestive publications can be secured in 
sample and in quantity. What is go- 
ing on in other student communities 
can find its application to local condi- 
tions. Perhaps some of the greatest 
and most permanent results may be at- 
tained in these more isolated student 
centers. 

There are “times and seasons” in re- 
ligion. Tides ebb and flow. If the 
Spirit of God is moving with special 
power upon the face of the waters dur- 
ing these coming months, that moving 
should have deep meaning among the 
future leaders of the continent. 

It is recognized that student com- 
munities are unique, and that hindrances 
may be encountered in that very fact. 
Sometimes a university body may look 
upon itself as so removed from ordi- 
nary standards and influences that the 
very presence of the unusual elsewhere 
may militate against similar occur- 
rences in the university itself. The 
wise and statesmanlike conduct of the 
student department of the Association 
in its international, state and local re- 
lations will do much to prevent harm- 
ful results from a condition which is 
readily acknowledged as possible and 
actual. The student world is a world 
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in itself, but it is a part of the great 
world which includes it. 

It must be remembered, too, that this 
year, important as it is and should be, 
is not the end. The impulses and 
methods which will be created and 
newly understood should not only be 
a matter of present achievement, but 
a preparation for a permanently en- 
larged and efficient work. We are not 
planning for this day alone. Other stu- 
dent generations are coming upon the 
scene every four years, and our policy 
and work must be so sane and so wise 
that other student generations shall, 
perhaps unconsciously but none the less 
really, feel the impulse of the Men 
and Religion Movement. These months 
must not make impossible future great 
and significant efforts for the salvation 
of the student world. Rather, they 
should tremendously increase their pos- 
sibility and their power. 

It may be said that in student work 
there has been a foreshadowing of the 
Men and Religion message. In uni- 
versity campaigns the various phases 
of the message have been presented 
with wisdom and success. Indeed, the 
student movement has furnished some 
important germs which have found 
their place in the developed Men and 
Religion Movement, which has now 
passed beyond the stage which was 
foreseen by any of those who were 
with it at its inception. 

In conclusion, it may be said that, to 
the student mind, this Movement ought 
to furnish a colossal apologetic. The 
gospel of Christ has no narrow or lim- 
ited application. It is a comprehensive 
evangel, meeting every class of s0- 
ciety and every need of mankind. The 
very comprehensiveness of the under- 
taking, the geographical distribution of 
the central cities, stretching from coast 
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to coast and from north to south, will 
appeal to the student world by the 
very magnitude of the conception and 
the plan. In very truth this is a work 
for strong men, and where the call for 
strong men’s work has come the re- 
sponse has not been wanting. 

Looking to the far future days, it 
would seem a reasonable expectation 
that, through the working out of the 
principles of the Movement in actual 
practice, there will be furnished a 
laboratory where hundreds and thou- 
sands of the strongest students will 
come into such close and vital contact 


with the best and most approved meth- 
ods of Christian work and service that 
they will bring to bear upon the com- 
munities where they make their homes 
in coming years the leadership of splen- 
didly trained and effective workers. 
And it may also be confidently be- 
lieved that, by the blessing of God, a 
great army of students, the possessors 
of unusual opportunity, and by virtue 
of that very fact the possessors of un- 
usual responsibility, will be led to dedi- 
cate themselves, with every power in 
them, to the service of Him who calls 
men to be coworkers with Himself. 


WHERE THE FIGHT IS STRONG 


By S. M. Zwemer, Missionary to Arabia 


ONE of us who were privileged to 

be present at the Edinburgh 
World Conference can forget the im- 
pressive sentence with which Mr. Mott 
began his concluding address: “The 
end of the conference is the beginning 
of the conquest.” However much some 
of the friends of missions may de- 
precate the use of a military vocabulary 
in reference to the missionary enter- 
prise, nearly every one of the ambassa- 
dors of peace and good-will through- 
out the Orient unconsciously falls into 
the use of military terms, because of 
the situation itself on the foreign field. 
There never was so great an oppor- 
tunity for a campaign of friendship; 
but, on the other hand, there never 
was such determined opposition to the 
entrance of the Gospel and such a 
united front of the powers of darkness 


against the soldiers of light as there is . 


today. It is the decisive hour of Chris- 
tian missions just because the non- 





Christian religions are unwilling to 
make a final and unconditional surren- 
der without a last and determined stand 
for the truths and half-truths they con- 
tain or the age-long errors at their core. 

It has been my privilege since my 
return to Arabia to visit, either on my 
way to the field or in connection with 
the Lucknow Conference, several of the 
great cities of the non-Christian world. 
I think especially of Cairo, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Allahabad, Delhi, and Luck- 
now; and, remembering what I saw 
and experienced even in this passing 
visit and what I heard from the lips of 
the missionaries, I am reminded of 
nothing so much as of the lines by 
Cleland B. McAfee: 


It is great to be out where the fight is strong, 
To be where the heaviest troops belong 

And to fight for man and God! 
Oh, it seams the face and it dries the brain, 
It strains the arm till one’s friend is pain, 

In the fight for man and God. 


The net impression one gains of all 
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these great centers of population is 
that they are frightfully undermanned, 
that every one of the missionaries is 
overworked, and that opportunities 
valuable beyond recall are being neg- 
lected for lack of reinforcements. To 
think of a city like Bombay, with a 
Moslem population of 167,677, without 
a single worker specially giving him- 
self to this task; to see the work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in Calcutta, and how, with all 
their efforts, they are able to reach 
only a small fraction of its immense 
student population; to see how eager 
the students of India, Hindus and 
Moslems, are to read Christian books, 
to meet Christian leaders and to con- 
sider the claims of the Christ—all this 
makes an appeal wellnigh irresistible 
for large reinforcements. 

There is no question in my mind that 
the plea of the great cities of the non- 
Christian world should be supreme in 
its strategic occupation. The evangeli- 
zation of the Roman Empire took place 
by the evangelization of the great met- 
ropolitan centers. To -neglect the great 
cities is to neglect the greatest oppor- 
tunities. In this connection I would 
specially lay upon the hearts of the 
students of America the strategic im- 
portance of Cairo. It is typical of the 
other great capital cities of India and 
China, and may serve as an illustra- 
tion; and if in any part of the world 
there is a place “where the heaviest 
troops belong to fight for man and 
God” it is here. 

Cairo, with a population of 654,486, 
is not only the capital of Egypt and 
the metropolis of all Africa, but the 
literary center of the Moslem world, as 
Mecca is its religious and Constantino- 
ple its political center. The Earl of 
Cromer, not without reason, described 
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the Ulema of Cairo as the “guardians 
of the citadel of Islam.” No other 
city in the Moslem world has so many 
students of Moslem theology and law 
or pours out such a flood of Moslem 
literature as does Cairo. Millions of 
pages of the Koran, commentaries by 
the hundred thousand, and scores of 
books attacking the Christian faith, de- 
fending Islam or propagating its teach- 
ing come ceaselessly year after year 
from the Moslem presses of this great 
center of Moslem learning. Books 
printed in Cairo are read by the camp- 
fires of the Sahara, in the market 
place of Timbuctoo, under the very 
shadow of the Kaaba, and are treas- 
ured in the mosques of Java and West- 
ern China. “There is no speech nor 
language” in the Moslem world where 
the voice of the Cairo press is not 
heard. “Their line has gone _ out 
through all the earth and their words 
to the end of the world.” 

Not least in importance is the power 
of Moslem journalism. The _ first 
newspaper of Egypt was published at 
Cairo in the year 1832; today the 
Egyptian press, centered in Cairo,. has, 
by its phenomenal growth and able 
leadership, acquired an enormous in- 
fluence. El Azhar University itself, 
with its thousands of students, is of 
less importance for Moslem _propa- 
gandism today than the Cairo press. 
In one year (1907) no less than 25, 
169,000 newspapers and __ periodicals 
passed through the Egyptian mail, and 
of these more than two and a half 
million copies went from Egypt into 
other Moslem lands. By far the 
largest percentage was Moslem  lit- 
erature. 

The intellectual revival in Egypt, the 
spread of education and the freedom 
of the press have all joined to em- 
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phasize the growing strategic value of 
Cairo as a Moslem center. We may 
add that the widespread use of Arabic 
and the Arabic character throughout all 
North Africa, not only from Rio de 
Oro to Suez, but in Hausaland and 
among the Swahilis of the East Coast, 
has facilitated the propagandism of 
Islam from Cairo. Why should not 
this language become the vehicle of the 
Gospel as well? 

The struggle between Islam and 
Christianity for the possession of the 
Dark Continent is now on. No volun- 
teer makes a mistake who decides to 
devote his life to the Dark Continent. 
Those who choose Africa for their 












HE Bible Study Institute serves a 
double purpose. It brings so 
strong a conviction as to the scope and 
importance of Bible study to the men 
in attendance that they are led to ally 
themselves definitely with the fropa- 
ganda. But perhaps its more impor- 
tant function is as a training con- 
ference. If it ends with inspiration 
alone without furnishing to the lead- 
ers of Bible study the practical plans 
and principles by which they can make 
their enthusiasm concrete, it has failed 
in perhaps its more important func- 
tion—namely, the training of Bible 
study committeemen and group leaders 
so that they can more efficiently carry 
on the Bible study work. 
The Institute is usually a delegated 
conference with representative leaders 
from several institutions in attendance. 





field of work will help in the crucial 
problem in world evangelization today: 
and whether on the border marches in 
the great interior or in the centers of 
population on the north they will find 
plenty of elbow-room for the exercise 
of all their talents and plenty of stress 
and strain to develop the highest man- 
hood in the fight for man and God. 
In the unoccupied fields of Africa and 
in the death-grapple with Islam in 
Cairo and Fez and Algiers and Tunis 
they will find that “moral equivalent 
of war” which develops heroism and 
affords an open door for sacrificial 
obedience to Him whom we call our 
Master and Lord. 


THE BIBLE STUDY INSTITUTE 
By Harrison S. Elliott 


Frequently, however, it is held in a 
single institution. As many of the 
principles involved in Bible and mission 
study are the same, a joint Bible and 
Mission Study Institute is sometimes 
held to good advantage. 

With the two-fold purpose of in- 
spiration and training kept in mind in 
the arrangement of the program, the 
day sessions are usually restricted to 
the leaders of Bible study and are given 
to this discussion of the methods and 
principles of Bible study. On the other 
hand, the evening sessions are usually 
public, and by their strong addresses 
serve to command the attention of the 
student body where the Institute is 
held, as well as place a burden of re- 
sponsibility on the leaders present. 
Usually it is found preferable to con- 
duct the day sessions on the conference 
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or seminar plan, with one general topic 
for each session and definitely stated 
sub-topics forming the basis of the 
round table discussion. The following 
might well form the topics for the day 
sessions of a two-day Institute: 
First Session: The Bible 
Committee. 
a. Objectives of Bible Study. 
. Its Personnel. 
>. Its Functions. 
. Division of Responsibility. 
>. Methods of Enrolment. 
Advertising and Records. 
. The Committee’s responsibility for 
the maintenance of interest and 
attendance. 


Study 


Second Session: The Bible Study 
Group. 

a. The Group Plan. 

b. Method of Conducting Classes, 
Discussional or Lecture. 

. Organization of the Group and 
Maintaining Attendance. 

. Places of Meeting—Church Co- 
operation, Fraternity and Room- 
ing House Groups. 

e. Courses of Study. 


Third Session: The 
Leader. 
a. Faculty and Student Leadership. 
b. Training of Leaders. 
The Class on Principles of Teach- 
ing. Coaching in the material of 
lessons week by week. 


The Outreach of 


Bible Group 


Fourth Session: 
Bible Study. 


a. Fundamental Relationship to Work 
other Committees in Association, 
and especially to Evangelism. 

b. Constructive Relationship to Life 
of the College. 

c. Opportunities for Community and 
Social Service. 
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For these round-table discussions a 
man experienced in Bible study prin- 
ciples needs to be chairman and directs 
the discussion, making suggestions and 
clinching conclusions. The general 
topic for the session may first be 
opened up by the chairman or some one 
who has been designated for that pur- 
pose. A general discussion follows. 
Sometimes it is wise to have certain 
persons coached in advance, to be pre 
pared to take part in the discussion; 
but in general, with the exception of 
certain topics which may need more 
expert treatment, it should be volun- 
tary. The comparison of experience 
with experience, the suggestions of the 
chairman and other experienced lead- 
ers present, and the discussion back 
and forth, lead to clear conceptions im 
the mind of each leader as to how he 
can handle effectively the particular 
piece of Bible study work which has 
been committed to him. 

While the above seems the most 
satisfactory method of conducting the 
conference sessions, some prefer to 
have all of the sub-topics assigned i 
advance for brief addresses by different 
persons. 

The evening sessions, in addition to 
emphasizing the importance of Bible 
study, are sessions of spiritual powet. 
The following are a few of many 
topics that may be used: 


The Message of the Bible to the Life 
of Today. 

The Book of Power. 

The Laboratory Approach to th 
Bible. 

Daily Bible Study and Individud 
Character. 

Values of Bible Study. 

The Greatness of the Book. 

How we Got our Bible. 








A Year's Work 


Why a College Man Should Study 
the Bible. 

The Bible in Literature and the Pro- 
fessions. 

The College Bible Study Movement. 

Bible Study Around the World. 

It will be well to have faculty men 
as delegates, and to have a conference 
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HE conscientious missionary com- 
T mittee has a stiff program before 
it for this college year. The circum- 
stances all demand that a year’s work 
more worthy by far than any previously 
attempted shall be done this year. The 
work should be worthy of the day we 













most 







x the live in—a day in which the questions of 
r to™ foreign missionary effort and of Chris- 
ed ing tian service on the home field are in- 





vested with absorbing interest and with 
an irresistible appeal for intelligent and 
devoted leadership. The work should 
be worthy of the Church’s confidence. 
Every Christian student must be aware 
of the intense contemporary interest in 
the Church with reference to what are 
known as home and foreign mission- 
ary questions. The agency which the 
Church trusts to promote missionary in- 
telligence among college students is the 
Student Christian Association, and with- 
in the Association the trusted agency 
is the missionary committee. The work 
must be worthy, too, of the expecta- 
tions of the missionary societies. These 
boards, with their increasing require- 
ments, both for missionary recruits and 
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PREPARING FOR A WORTHY YEAR’S WORK IN 
MISSION STUDY 


By J. Lovell Murray 





in Mission Study 1 





operation. This is especially essential 
in a local institute; as is also a con- 
ference with local ministers and Sun- 
day-school workers on Correlation of 
the Association Bible Study with the 
Sunday Schools. For this last there 
should be made careful plans. 


for educated leadership at the home 
base, would themselves enter the field 
and wage a campaign of missionary 
education, did they not feel secure in 
depending on its being adequately done 
by agencies now existing in the colleges. 

The whole situation and context of 
mission study among students calls out 
for more deserving treatment of this 
activity throughout the entire year than 
it has had hitherto, and it reaches out 
its claim to more than the individual 
members of the mission study commit- 
tees. It merits the devoted attention 
of every Association cabinet and the 
persistent interest of every cabinet offi- 
cer. Christian professors have a re- 
sponsibility to promote the study of mis- 
sions. The students who were in 
classes last year or at the summer con- 
ferences should all be self-sacrificing 
propagandists of the mission study idea. 
For that matter, every Christian dis- 
ciple in college who is seeking first, or 
at all, the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness will stand ready to pro- 
mote missionary intelligence in every 
possible way. 








If the mission study work this year 
is to be made worthy, it must reach a 
much larger number of students than 


ever before. Last year the number of 
institutions in which missions were 
studied increased by 65, reaching a to- 
tal of 661. But there remain several 
hundreds of institutions in which this 
study might be expected, but in which 
it has not been begun. There is no 
reason why in a large proportion of 
these a strong mission study effort 
should not be made this year. Up- 
wards of 34,000 students were re- 
ported as being in classes last year—a 
gain of 4,684 over the preceding year. 
But this number is pitifully small in 
comparison with the total number of 
Christian college students in North 
America. There is no reason why this 
year the enrolment should not increase 
in most colleges, double in many, and 
multiply manyfold in some. Convic- 
tion, faith, courage, determination, and 
energy are not exceptional gifts, and 
a committee that combines them will 
sweep past almost any ditnculty. 

But a worthy program of mission 
study will do more than reach a greatly 
widened circle of students. It will lay 
special siege to the strongest type of 
students and enlist them for this study. 
And why not? This surely is a sub- 
ject for the strongest and most ambi- 
tious minds. If it is fairly and wisely 
presented the idea of making such a 
study will be found to appeal to stu- 
dents having ability and the qualities 
of leadership. One of the largest tasks 
of the Christian student movements of 
today is that of inciting college men 
and women to this worthy type of 
study and directing them in it. It must 
be presented to them without any apolo- 
getic misgiving, but with a ring of con- 
viction that will be self-communicating. 
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It must be presented in its dignity, its 
bigness, its consuming interest—almost 
sensational interest—its overwhelming 
significance, and its actual value to the 
student who agrees to meet its cost. 
Another characteristic of a worthy 
mission study undertaking is its sub- 
stantial, scholarly quality. Unless it is 
to be treated with seriousness, a con- 
scientious student would not be justi- 
fied in devoting to it the fifteen or 
twenty hours of time which the aver- 
age mission study course demands. 
When one reflects on the vastness, com- 
plexity and wide bearings of the 
subject, its enormous and creditable 
bibliography, and the fact that it is 
now being reduced to an accurate sci- 
ence, one realizes not only that the sub- 
ject deserves thorough and _ scholarly 
attention, but that the effort must be 
painstaking and sustained, if it is to 
meet with an adequate reward. For 
this thorough-going sort of work lead- 
ers of ability and training, ample 
reference material and strong, accurate 
and modern text-books are required. 
But the mission study propaganda 
cannot be accounted worthy if, having 
all of these things, it does not issue 
in definite practical results. It should 
be a constant question with committees 
and leaders of classes: In what is all 
this work going to eventuate? It 
should result in a more enthusiastic 
effort to increase the enrolment in the 
classes, in the promotion of the mis- 
sion study idea in the churches, in the 
producing of a strong corps of leaders 
in the colleges and in the churches, in 
a vigorous financial effort, in personal 
work, in community service, and in 
lives laid down for use in the neediest 
places in the world’s needy fields. 
There are a few first steps towards 
attaining this objective that commit- 
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tees should take within the opening 
days of the college year: 

1. Have a clean-cut policy covering 
the year’s work. Let this include a 
definite standard as to the minimum to 
be enrolled in the classes. This aim 
should be feasible, but so high as to 
call out all the resources of prayer and 
energy of the cabinet and the mission- 
ary committee. Even where a policy 
has been made already, it will probably 
need revision and in the 
light of the experience and considera- 
tion of the senior members. 

2. Select the leaders of classes with 
the utmost care. The kind of work 
outlined above will admit of none Sut 
the highest type, whether they be stu- 
dents, professors, pastors, returned imis- 
And let it not be 
forgotten that the prime requisite is 
strong missionary conviction. 

3. With equal care choose the courses 
and the text-books. Before the selec- 
tion is made the article on this subject 
in the April INTERCOLLEGIAN should be 
The selection should include 
courses both on foreign missions and 
on North American problems. Special 
preference should be given to “The 
Decisive Hour of Christian Missions,” 
“The Unoccupied Mission Fields of 
\frica and Asia,” “Western Women in 
Eastern Lands,” “India Awakening,” 


expansion 


sionaries, or laymen. 


read. 











“The Light of the World,” and “Negro 
Life in the South.” — 
4. Bring the matter to the attention 


of the entire student body. A rally, 
the college paper, bulletin boards, chapel 
announcements and other means will 
be thought of as possible ways of hav- 
ing this done. While the campaign is 
being launched this should be made the 
pre-eminent affair in the mind of the 
college. See the pamphlet, “The Or- 
ganization of Mission Study Among 
Students.” 

5. Canvass the entire college. No 
method is so fruitful as this in enlist- 
ing students for the study of missions. 
For this special purpose it may be 
necessary to reinforce the committee by 
a few influential students of genuine 
missionary interest. The canvassing 
committee should hold two or three 
meetings for conference and prayer 
before setting out, and should set a 
time limit for the completion of its 
work, 

It may be that the missionary com- 
mittee as it stands is not equal to a 
really worthy undertaking in mission 
study. In this case, no time should be 
lost in reconstructing or enlarging the 
committee. The standard of the mis- 
sion study committee should be de- 
termined by its task, and not the stand- 
ard of the task by the committee. 


ON THE 


Free creatures all, we again and 
again need and welcome the pressure 
that helps us to follow persistently the 
path of truth and right. Great charac- 
ters have often resulted from the 
mutual action and reaction between a 
soul of mediocre possibilities and a 
great driving sorrow, or disappointment, 
or pain. Entering college this fall, 
many of us are facing, for the first 
time, its bewildering possibilities; op- 
portunities for conspicuous success, 
opportunities for the dismalest fail- 
ures. We cannot steer a course by 
warnings, and we are not looking for 
trouble in these days. We do not care 
to resist merely for the sake of resist- 
ing. An irrational prudery may drive 
us away from one of our greatest op- 
portunities. 


But college life is like all 
other life: it is only satisfying when it 


is headed somewhere. And just therein 
must lie the safety of all of us. Emer- 
son says that, to a certain kind of man, 
“a simple purpose may be to him as 
strong as iron necessity is to others.” 
After all, that is our problem. Have 
we a purpose that will drive us, just as 
the pressure of stern necessity 
drive us? 


will 
Fear of want and visions 
of victory alike may drive a busy 
worker, and we know which is the 
safest and most promising lot. So it 
must be in college. A student drifting 
about is in constant danger of mental 
debilitation or open moral failure. 
Life must be more or less of a puzzle 
to him. There is no principle to guide 
conduct, no fire of enthusiasm to make 
virtue glorious. But the soul under 
moral headway is far different. With 
a fixed great purpose before its eyes, 
there can be little question when it 
comes to a matter of details. There 


CAMPUS 


will be no “knuckling under” on sim- 
ple moral questions, for that would 
hinder the accomplishment of the end. 
No one can bully or browbeat such a 
soul out of cherished and valued be- 
liefs, for only independence and clear 
vision can achieve the great aim. 
Wasteful pleasures become too costly in 
consideration of what is to be needed 
later on. The fullness of every power 
must be carefully cherished, for they 
will all be called upon. Purity will be 
cared for as a priceless possession, for 
the cause can use the pure in heart 
alone. 

A great cause allows no rest. It 
drives as hard as the cruelest enemy. 
It is never satisfied. It is never used 
up; it always needs more power than 
it can get. The greatest causes—the 
salvation of humanity, body, soul and 
spirit, and the worship and service of 
Almighty God—expressed, as these are, 
in a hundred different forms of service 
to home, church, school, government, 
missions, and all the rest, drive the 
hardest; and they keep the soul the 
safest. All through college devotion to 
a high cause will mean a _ complete 
thwarting of the powers of evil. In 
the early difficult days it will bring 
patience; for, whatever goes wrong 
temporarily, we know that the good 
will always be ultimately with us. The 
attitude toward collegiate work, toward 
athletics, toward amusements, toward 
respectable sin, toward disreputable sin, 
will all be taken as the result of com- 
parison with a standard high and un- 
impeachable. The whole question will 
be lifted outside the realm of careless- 
ness, Or easy assent, or wrong com- 
promise, or false sympathy, or ex- 
pediency. Decisions will be made by 
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eternal principles. Most college stu- 
dents keep altering the models they are 
building to. In the midst of personal 
charges the soul of great purpose has 
a fundamentally unchanging ideal; he 
is building himself to a large scale. 
Thus may be solved most easily the 


problem of Freshman, and thus also 
the problem of Sophomore, Junior and 
Senior. We need purposes that will in- 
deed drive us like “iron necessity.” We 
need to be moving always; and the 
great purpose brings not slavery, but 
victory. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Introducing Men to Christ. By W. D. 
Weatherford. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. 50 cents. 


From a wide, practical experience the writer 
presents a set of studies in what might be 
termed properly “personal evangelism.” The 
fundamental experiences of the Christian life 
are studied in order, and the principles of 
each suggested, elucidated, or thoroughly ex- 
pounded according to the nature of the differ- 
ent considerations involved. The titles of the 
studies are most suggestive: Entrance into 
the Christian Life; What Really Happens 
when a Man Becomes a Christian; The Dis- 
tinctive Message of Christianity; Christ’s 
Method of Extending the Kingdom; Why 
Men Neglect to Bearing Personal Testimony ; 
How to Awaken Interest in the Indifferent 
and Self-Satisfied; How to Help the Man 
whose Faith is Unsettled; Fundamentals of 
the Christian Faith; Helping Men Solve the 
Difficulties about Christ. The writer has 
drawn freely on his large personal experience, 
but has also kept himself well informed in the 
literature of the subject. 

This book is of particular interest to Chris- 
tian college men, because it deals with the vital 
problems of life from the viewpoint of one 
interested in college men and experienced in 
direct dealing with them in just such problems 
as are here treated. The Lake Forest Con- 
ference of Employed Officers of Student 
Christian Associations this summer endorsed 
the book unqualifiedly as a text for the study 
of “personal work.” 


Report of the Conference of the 
World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, Robert College, 1911. New 
York: World’s Student Christian 
Federation. 35 cents. 


This report contains the addresses delivered 
at the recent Constantinople Conference of the 
great Federation of Christian Students of the 
World. Under the large heading of “Some 
Important Religious Questions,” notable papers 
appear: By Prof. Sadler, on “Is There a 








Necessary Connection Between Religion and 
Morality?”; by Prof. Bosworth, on “Can 
Prayer Accomplish Anything Apart from the 
Man who Prays?”, and by J. N. Farquhar, 
on “What Aspects of Christianity Are Essen- 
tial for Propagation to All Mankind?” Ina 
special section on Methods there appears a 
very remarkable paper by Tissington Tatlow, 
general secretary of the British Student 
Movement, on “How to Overcome the Weak- 
ness in the Bible Study Work of Our Move- 
ments.” Other very interesting sections deal 
with “The Realization of Jesus Christ,” “Stu- 
dents and the Application of Christ’s Teaching 
to Modern Life,” and “Opportunities Before 
the Student Movement.” In the appendix are in- 
cluded the report of the various student move- 
ments and the list of delegates to the con- 
ference. 

This volume is another antidote for reli- 
gious parochialism. This modern movement 
of Christian students is of bewildering sig- 
nificance. Practically every Christian com- 
munion was represented at this conference, 
and problems were presented with frankness 
and force. Christianity is claimed to be a 
universal religion, yet very few of us under- 
stand our faith as it works out among the 
educated men of other lands. Every student 
Christian leader in America should read this 
work from cover to cover. 


Out of the Fog. By C. K. Ober. 
New York: Association Press. 50 
cents. 


This little book contains the simple story of 
a man’s conversion. The writer is far enough 
away from the time to view the circumstances 
dispassionately, and the tale is told with re- 
markable clearness. A terrible experience on 
the sea, off the Newfoundland Banks, first 
aroused the deep feelings of the soul; and 
though a decided lapse immediately followed, 
the result was that the writer came “out of 
the fog.” 

College men should read this book because 
of its sanity and clearness. Conversion did 
not follow immediately upon the wonderful 
deliverance from death, but came about gradu- 
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ally and rationally, though the catastrophe had 
its distinct place in the spiritual development. 


By John 
New York: Asso- 
40 cents. 


This work is a simple and sympathetic pre- 
sentation of the happy and contagiously joyous 
side of the life of the Master. It is printed in 
a pleasing form and may be of great service 
as a stimulus to further appreciation of the 
character of Jesus to those who are somewhat 
indifferent. 


Jesus the Joyous Comrade. 
Richard Brown. 
ciation Press. 


Jesus the Man of Galilee. Elvira J. 
Slack. New York: National Board 
of Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. 


This is an outline life of Christ, arranged 
primarily for secondary school students. “It 
is believed that to make Jesus real should be 
the chief aim in teaching his life’—this is the 
keynote of the treatment. The headings of the 
studies show the trend of the book: The 
Four Biographers of Jesus; The Country Jesus 
Loved; The Child of Galilee; The Man of 
Galilee; Jesus’ Opening Message; Events in 
the Early Galilean Ministry; The Kingdom 
of Service; The Widening Doors of the 
Kingdom; The Light of the World; The 
Days of His Shepherding; On the Road 
Toward Jerusalem, and The Upper Room. 

The book’s value lies just in its constant sug- 
gestion of reality and power in the life of 
Our Lord. It presents plenty of reference 
material, and yet is not too full on the ordi- 
nary advanced secondary school student. 


The Light of the World. By Robert 
E. Speer. 1911. 372 pages. The 
Central Committee on the United 
Study of Missions. Paper, 35 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“The Inscrutable East” is not half so in- 
scrutable when one comes to an understand- 
ing of the religions of the East. This fact 
alone makes most useful the comparative 
study of religions. The student of missions 
should include this among his courses of study 
also, because without it he cannot arrive at 
a full justification of the missionary enterprise, 
nor understand the most effective methods of 
presenting Christianity to the Oriental. 

This text-book, by Mr. Speer, is a really 
satisfying comparison of Christianity with the 
great ethnic faiths. It is loyal to Christianity 
as God’s supreme and unique revelation to 
man. It is fair and sympathetic in its view 
of the religions which are studied by the side 
of Christianity, grateful for their measure of 
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truth and, at the same time, faithful in locat- 
ing their errors and weaknesses. It abounds 
in quotations from writers on these faiths who 
are unquestioned experts. The closing sen- 
tence of the preface indicates the spirit in 
which the subject has been approached. “The 
effort has been simply to set forth the com- 
parative facts clearly and carefully, citing 
every point the most fair and competent 
authorities, and seeking only to bathe the 
whole investigation in the atmosphere of 
missionary sympathy and of a Christian faith 
at once open-minded and perfectly fearless and 
assured.” 

A chapter each is given to the treatment of 
Hinduism, Buddhism and Mohammedanism. 
In another chapter are included Animism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. This, as every 
one who has read DeGroot’s “The Religion 
of the Chinese” will understand, is a logical 
grouping, since Chinese primitive Animism 
still underlies all of the faiths which later 
took their rise there or were introduced from 
without. An unusual feature in this book is 
the insertion of a chapter giving the testi- 
monies of thoughtful Orientals who have 
abandoned their religions and embraced 
Christianity. The discussion closes with a 
chapter on Christianity as the final and ab- 
solute religion. 

Classes of students who desire to make a 
study of Christianity and non-Christian reli- 
gions—and there should be many such—will 
not find a better text-book upon which to base 
their studies than this volume. 


Student Association Leadership. Sec- 
ond Series. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. 35 cents. 

This volume is the report of the seminar 
discussions of the conference of employed 
secretaries of Student Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations, held at Lake Fresh during 
the month of August of the present year. The 
report contains valuable discussions upon fun- 
damental questions in Student Asociation ad- 
ministration and Association relationship. It 
also includes the addresses delivered by Mr. 
Mott in the closing days of the conference. 

In previous years certain Association Cab- 
inets have used the reports of such confer- 
ences as a basis for special united study in 
Association methods, and the testimony has 
been unanimous that such work was eminently 
profitable. It represents if not the last word, 
at least the /atest word, on some of the out- 
standing problems facing the work of the 
Christian students for the coming year. Can 
any committeeman afford to be without this 
valuable book? 

The papers are printed, as read, with the 
inclusion of such corrections and additions as 
were suggested by the commissions appointed 
on the various subjects. 
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SALARIED OFFICERS OF STUDENT MOVEMENTS OF 


NORTH AMERICA 


IMPORTANT 


It is very important that the following list should be absolutely correct. Please 
report any errors to the Editor immediately. Revised copies of this list will be obtainable 
on request from the Student Department of the International Committee: 


LOCAL STUDENT SECRETARIES OF THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, 1911-1912 


Institution 
State Normal School . 
Girls’ Technical Institute . 
University of Arkansas........ 
University of California. . 
State Normal School . 


University of Southern California 3 


Leland Stanford, Jr., University . 
University of Colorado........ 
University of Denver. .. .. 

State Normal School. . . % 
Northwestern University... . . 
University of Illinois... ... ee 
University of Chicago......... 
University of Indiana.... 

Iowa State College... .. 

State Teachers’ College. . 

State University........ 

State Normal School. 

Haskell Institute... .. 

Kansas State University 


Kansas State Agricultural College 


Mt. Holyoke College. . 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Industrial Institute and ae. 
Woman's College. . 

Missouri State University 

State Normal School. . 

State Normal School. . 

State Normal School. .. . 
University of Nebraska... .. .. 
Nebraska Wesleyan University. 
Cornell University....... 
Barnard College... .. .. 
Teachers College ....... 
Studio Club........... 
Syracuse University. . .. 

State Normal School. . . 

Ohio State University......... 
Oberlin College. . 

Oregon Agricultural College ates 
University of —— i 

Indian School. . 

Winthrop College. . 

University of South Dakota . 
University of Texas...... 

State Normal School . 
Randolph-Macon College. 
University of Washington... 
Washington State College 

State Normal School... .. 


University of Wisconsin. .. 


Address 


is a, ....--- > A ee 
..... Montevallo, Ala. 
... Fayetteville, Ark.. 
. Stiles Hall, Berkeley, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal.. 


. Los Angeles, Cal.. 


Stanford University, Cal... 


. Boulder, Col. 
acuel University Park, Col. 
. Athens, Ga.. 
. Evanston, Ill. (Willard Hall). . 
. Association House, Champaign, a. 
. care of Y. W. C. League, Chicago, Il. 
‘ pam 4 Building, Bloomington.... . 


vse es, Ia. ; 
o ae" 
. Jowa City, Ia........ 


OO eee 


. Lawrence, Kan........ 
. Lawrence, Kan........ 


Manhattan, ERE 
South Hadley, Mass...... 


. Ann Arbor, Mich. (Newberry ment : 
. Minneapolis, Minn...... 
. Columbus, Miss. ; 
.. Meridian, Miss....... 
. Columbia, Mo....... ‘ 
... Cape ag dl Mo . 
... Kirksville, Mo.. 
.. Kearney, Neb.. 
.. Lincoln, Neb.. 
. University Place, Neb. . 
. Ithaca, N. Y.. 
- New York City.. Nene 
¥ New York City........ ite Nee aeeraeieea tees 
— i |. ORI Rae eee cols 6 
1 ee ae I is oak ku <een en ceaacn 
.-- Valley City, N. D....... sce atic 
.. Columbus, O...... aaa 
... Oberlin, O.. ; piicipaouners 
... Corvallis, Ore. . a tan enemeae aia 
... Eugene, Ore., 13th and Mill Streets. . 
. Carlisle, eee ours aeee 
... Rock Hill, S RN aR RI a cap 
: Vermilion: S. D... ene 
— —l il, 
= «, a 
oe I Wilnn o50cc0 cece 
— eee : 
ae Pullman, Wash.. Seiate 
; Bellingham, Wash, 


> ee 


Secretary 


.. Adele Clark (part time) 
. Frances Y. Smith 


ee Mary MeCreery 
. Edith Graves 


.. Mary Hutchins 
... Bertha Hunting 
... Mrs. Perle Kingsley 
.. Willie Fagan 
.. Mabel Compton 
... Elizabeth Curry 
. Margaret Burton 


Mildred Jones 


_. Nellie E. Goss 


Elizabeth Wheeler 


. Ina Scherrebeck 
. Luella Taylor 
. Margaret Weiss 


Nadia Thomas 


. Flora Hull 


Mary W. Turner 


. Katharine King 

. Elizabeth G. ‘Bruchholz 
.. Roberta Du Bose 

. Rosa Lee Edwards 

. Esther Chapman 
.. Mary Steele 


-. Grace Morrison 
. Fannie Drake 


Ethel McAfee 


... Estella Sherrill 
.. Mary A. Patchin 
. Alice Nourse 


A. Evelyn Newman 


... Joy K. Smith 
. Elizabeth Porter 
.. Ethel Haynie 
... Helen Fitts 
. Anna Bell Lee 


Mrs. Edwin Brown 


'.. Edith S. Rinker 
. Martha Downey 


... Winifred Bosche 
.. Eleanor Richardson 
.. Mary F. Porter 

... Helen Stafford 

... Edith Sage 
. Mary A. Hillis 


623 High Street. 


. Grace Nash 


TERRITORIAL AND STATE STUDENT caer ane Pe YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Territory or State 


California, Arizona and Nevada.. 


| yes Maryland and Pennsylvania .. 
Gulf States Committee aunean, ‘Florida, 


Georgia and Seat. 
Illinois State Committee. . 
—— State Committee. 

Michigan State C committee. . 


. Maude Raymond. . 
. *Alice > ea EES, 4 


North Central Territorial Committee (Iowa, 
esota, Nebraska, a, and 


Dakota). . 


piesa sand eee wee 





Secretary Address 
Helen M. aahuy.. ....... 255 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Mary Baker..... sacadsielcd a Witherspoon Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


. 4 errr The Villa, Athens, Ga. 
.++eeee-. 612 Le Moyne Block, Chicago, Ill. 
. 329 No. Pennsylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
A., Washington Ave. and Clifford 
Street, Detroit, Mich. 


. Jean Batty. 


506 Bank of Commerce Bldg., Minneapolis, 
Fanny Morris................... Minn. 


The Intercollegian 


Northeastern Territorial Committee (New 


England, New York and New Jersey). . 


Northwestern Territorial] Committee (Oregon, 


Washington, Montana and Idaho). 
Ohio and West Virginia Territorial C ommittee 


South Central Territorial Committee (Missouri 


Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky and Louisi- 


an ah eke aé 


Texas State Committee 


Virginia and the Carolinas Territorial Com- 


mittee. 


West Central Territorial c ommittee (Cc olorado 0, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, hei ceunnes Utah and 

: . Mrs. Lester McLean, 8 sacl towne 

Mrs. John P. Wise.. 

; . Lucy Helen Pearson 
‘* Executive secre tary, acting student secretary. 


New Mexico).. 


Wisconsin State Committee 


Mary Corbett... .. 


Elizabeth Fox 
Mabel Stone... 


Myra Withers... .. jes ier 
Inez Beebe (5 months)... .... 
Virginia Sinclair '@ months) .. 
Helen Knox.. 5 


re 


October 


. 118 East 28th Street, New York City. 


1823 Nagle Place, Seattle, Wash. 


806 Mercantile Library Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


. 3434 Morgan Sireet, St. Louis, Mo. 


:.. Box 65, University Station, Austin, Tex. 


. 312 Law Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


517 Wyoming Bldg., Denver, Col. 


, 384 Jackson Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


STUDENT SECRETARIES OF THE NATIONAL BOARD OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 


Louise S. Holmquist 


Eliza R. Butler... 
Bertha Condé.. 


Edith M. Dabb. 


Cecelia H. Holloway 


Oolooah Burner. . 
Ethel Cutler..... 
Blanche Geary. 

Mabel T. Everett 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Executive, 


Secretary, Student Committee, 


Department of Method. 
Private Secondary Schools . 


Professional and State Normal Schools... 


. State Universities and High Schools. 


Indian Schools. . oa 
Special Worker, Colo red Schools. . 
Special Worker 


Bible Study and Religious Meetings. 


Economic . 


Office 


125 East 27th Street, New York City 


125 East 


.. 125 East 
. 125 East 
. 125 East 27 


125 East 
125 East 


. 125 East 27th Street, New York City 
. 125 East 2 
. 125 East 


7th Street, New York City 
27th Street, New York City 
27th Street, New York City 
27th Street, New York City 
27th Street, New York City 
th Street, New York City 
27th Street, New York City 
27th Street, New York City 


DOMINION COUNCIL OF YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF CANADA 


Rose Cullen...... 


GENERAL SECRETARIES OF STUDENT 


Alabama. 


Arkansas 
California..... 


Colorado....... 


Connecticut... . 


Dist. of Cotenit. 
Georgia. . 


Illinois .... .. 


ee 


Kansas.......... Col 


Kentucky........ 
uisiana........ 


Manitoba........ 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute. . 


Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Lastitute. 


University of Alabama 
University of Arkansas 
Pomona College. 

Stanford University ee 
University of California..... 


University of Southern California . . 


. University of Colorado......... 


Colorado College. .. j 
Colorado School of Mines... 
Colorado Agricultural C ollege 

University of Denver... .. 


‘ Wesleyan University. 


Yale University... 


Howard University 


. Georgia School of T echnology 


University of Georgia....... ; 


. Northwestern University 


(Professional Schools). . 
Northwestern University 
6 3” See 
University of Chicago............ 
University of Illinois. .... ; 


Culver Military pendeny. - 
Indiana University. . Fe 
Purdue University.......... 
Valparaiso University....... 
Drake University 


Highland Park Disaed Sitesi. “ tah 


Iowa State College. . 
University of Iowa.. 
ollege of Emporia. . 


Kansas State Agricultural Cig ees 


Kansas State Normal School . 
University of Kansas. . 

Berea College. 

Louisiana State University. . 


. Bowdoin College. . 
Brandon College. . 


. 480 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Ont. 


YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


E. S. King. Auburn 

. John D. Stevenson .. Tuskegee 
W. H. Ramsaur. .. University 

. B. W. Dickson. . Fayetteville 

.. George Irving. . ... Claremont 

. D. W. Weist. ... Stanford University 

. B. M. Cherrington. . . Berkeley 
C. L. Devendorf..... . me 

.. H. E. Dennis...... ... Los Angeles 

. P. L. Corbin.. .. Boulder 

. F. W. Ware..... ... Colorado Springs 

« de Es WEED. cee ... Golden 

. D.C. Bascom... .. Fort Collins 

2A 5 ee ? ... Denver 

. Floyd E. Logee...... .. Middletown 
L. R. Wheeler..... . New Haven 
S. S. Day 
Bryant Wilson 
H. L. Achilles 
J. E. Johnson 

. B. L. Marchant .. Washington 
E. A. Turner... . Atlanta 

. W. D. Molby........ .. Athens 
L. C. Hollister....... . Chicago 

. Horace G. Smith. . eer 

.. M.H. Bickham...... ee. 

Pe OS ee . Champaign 
Lloyd C. — ‘ 
L. C. Murra 
Wiley A. Miller... .. Culver 

me 5 ied nieikocoediesadadnnaeee 

a . * a RREEGIRD EERE Lafayette ,\j 

SRO ESS 

... Robert Thompson................... Des Moines 

Ri”. l= eae Ul 

Pe See 

. Fred Weede......... .... Emporia 

2 LOE ee .. Manhattan 

.. Fred Weede.. .. Emporia 

ee . Lawrence 

Ka | ery? ig aaa eee 

ape pa M. Lon ng. er ey Baton Rouge 
| C. F. Fifield... isnt acetal adhred aarp as 
ER RNRieRRINRMRR YS 
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Massachusetts. ... 


Michigan 
Minnesota .. 
Mississippi. .... . . 


Missouri. .... 


Nebraska... . 


New Hampshire. . 
New Jersey...... 
New Mexico... 
New York. ...... 


North Carolina... 


North Dakota.... 
De knke tenes 


Oklahoma. ...... 


ee 


Oregon. ... 


Pennsylvania.... . 


Oudbec....002 0+ 
Rhode Island..... 
South Carolina. . . 
South Dakota.... 


Tennessee........ 


Vermont......--- 
Virginia . 


Washington... . 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin. . . 


. University of Michigan. . 


. Oberlin College........ 


. Oregon Agricultural College... .. 


. Agricultural and Mechanical i Cates et 


Student 


Johns Hopkins University................... 


Baltimore Medical College.. . Se SESS. 
College of Physicians and Surgeons.......... 
Maryland Medical College. . ree: 

Atlantic Medical College............... 
Johns Hopkins Medical il College. Resunnaets 
Amherst Lollege....... 7a 
Harvard University. anaes 
Massachusetts Agricultural College ee : 
Mount Hermon School. . ~ 
Williams College. . 

Worcester Polyte chnic Institute. . 


. University of Minnesota .. . 


Agricultural and Mechanical Cap a 
University of Mississippi. . 


University of Missouri. . 
Kansas City Veterinary College. . 


William Jewell College. . 
Washington Gaivenii Medical College 


. Doane College. . 


University of Nebraska... . 
Wesleyan University of Nebraska. 
Dartmouth College. . : 
Princeton University. . a 


Bellevue Medical College . 
College of City of New Y ork. 


College of Physicians and ‘Surgeons ee “ sci 


Columbia University. . 
Cornell Medical College . . 
Cornell University........ ‘5 waated ncaa ate 
New York University......... 

Syracuse University... .. .. 
Union College 


University of North Carolina. . 
University of North Dakota... 


Ohio Northern U niversity 

Ohio State University........... 
Ohio University........ an 
Ohio Wesleyan University. . sarah chat thts 
Western Reserve University, "Adelbert College. 
State University. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mech. » College 
Queen’s University. . 

University of Toronto . 


University of Oregon......... 


Lafayette College... -+-+-+00 00 00seeerres 


Lehigh U niversity.. 
Pennsylvania C ollege.. 
Pennsylvania State C ollege. . 


University of Pennsylvania... . 


Washington and aces Cmyp.. 
McGill a 

Brown University. . 

Clemson College. . 

University of South Carolina .. 
South Dakota Agricultural College... 
University of South Dakota. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons ee oe : 
‘ eee — 4 Robinson...... 
we A A ee 
.. Ray H. Legate.. 
. Frank D. Steger... 
>, 4s aan See hua a 
‘ gf aid ag ce aae ae 
.. Charlottesville 
... Blacksburg 
.. Lexington 
.. Seattle 
.. Pullman 
. Morgantown 
Madi 


Maryville College. . 
University of Tennsesee. . 
Vanderbilt University. 


University of Texas. . 
University of V ermont.. 


. University of Virginia. . 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute. eee 
Washington and Lee University...... .. 


. University of Washington... .. . 


Washington State College... 
West Virginia University....... 


. University of Wisconsin....... 





Salaried Officers 


sae : 8 be 


a panna} 


. M. Holmes, Jr.. 


< ao Lindley .. Ee ee ae 

a | RRL Re seer eerie 
A. E. 
A. E. 


ES RE eee 


.. Carl H. Smith... 


W. H. Tinker 


. T. W. Graham... 


W. S. Richardson 


OS eee 
; ere UU 
. Cape Girardeau State Normal.. sg folate eect 

EES . John S. Moore.. 


Rush Limbough.. . 
L. R. Killam 


.. B. W. Smith. 
ER. Killersberger ae 
. C. L. Harkness... 


E. J. Simonds... s 


'. HLS. Trask.. 
.. Hugh C. Burr. 
. New Mexico College Agr. and Mech. Arts... 


E. J. Morris 


_.. Clifford K. Brown....... 

so SC cians cecusnawacice 
R. W. Sockman.......... 

.. James Myers.......... vieaa cals 
SO SO ere 
Se ra WiEd >a a bs gece neta 
| | Sener era ei 
... Elgin Sherk... .. 
ore |) <> tee 
Agricultural and Mechanical College. beeaew en saan 

Seo. —0Lllt(‘ i!” CU 


J. W. Bergthold. .. 


R. W. Donnan.... 


... D.C. Kirkpatrick... 
. Harry L. en ccnace oe 
iS 4° “RRR . Delaware 


x Cleveland 


r W. Hollinger. 
J. J. McConnell, ee» 
. Floyd W. Perisho. . 


... A. S. Sibbald. 


_E. Platt... 

a % Rinard.. 

_N. D. Buchman. . 
eroy Evans 

. S. Evans.. 

. C. Wood (Honorary) — 
S. Shade 

. K. Shryock 

. R. Hart, Jr, 

. F. Jackson 


« Sow Be wien a 0s PERLE Ere = 
eee 

e.g — SE EEE ERE 
FH. Johmsom.......-2.0-+0000r000+ 

.. Vermilion 
... Memphis 

.. Maryville 

.. Knoxville 

.. Nashville 

.. College Station 

. Austin 


C. A. Bell... 


... Washington 

.. Montreal 

.. Providence 

.. Clemson College 
. Columbia 





. Baltimore 
. Baltimore 


Baltimore 


......+. Baltimore 
BE rinse iwkindpaWeaeaen nee 
a Es cls sa sais Nasco 
ex * ‘Seelye. EET EIS Rees eee oF 
.. Arthur Beane.. 
. Chas. H. White.. 


Baltimore 


Amherst 


.. Cambridge 
... Amherst 

.. Mount Hermon 

.. Williamstown | 
... Worcester 

. Ann Arbor 


. Minneapolis 


. Agricultural College 


University 


ae Cape Girardeau 
. Columbia 


. Kansas City 
... Liberty 
.. St. Louis 
.. Crete 
... Lincoln 
. University Place 


Hanover 


.. Princeton 
. Agricultural College 
.. New York 
... New York 
.. New York 
. New York 
. New York 
. Ithaca 
. New York 
.. Syracuse 
.. Schenectady 
.. West Raleigh 
.. Chapel Hill 
a cee eaereee Sings ou oat rae 
= ene Somes. . er eancelcmetaata 
ences .. Ada 
. Columbus 


berlin 


Athens 


Norman 


_.« Stillwater 
.... Kingston 
. Toronto 


. Corvallis 


Eugene 


.. Easton 

.. South Bethlehem 
... Gettysburg 

. State College 


. Houston Hall, Phila. 


Brookings 


Burlington 


ison 


The Intercollegian 


October 


METROPOLITAN STUDENT SECRETARIES OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


OS Eee 


Charleston, $. C...... 
New York, N. Y.. 


Philadelphia, Pa 


A. E. Lindley... 


.. J. G. Briggs 
. H. E. Edmunds... 


Orrin G. Cocks 


. Cathedral and Franklin Streets, Baltimore 
.. ¥. M. C. A. Blidg., Charleston 

. 420 West 119th Street, New York City 

. 420 West 119th Street, New York City 


Empire Bldg., 13th and Walnut Streets, Phila. 


STATE AND PROVINCIAL STUDENT SECRETARIES OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Colorado. .. 
Illinois 
Indiana. 
cane os 
Kansas.... 


Kentucky 
Maritime Provinces. 


Massachusetts and Rhode Island 


Michigan. . 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska. . 
New York. 


North and South Carolina... 


North aaa. aren 
Ohio. ioe 
Oklahoma. 

Oregon and Idaho. . 


R. C. Jacobson.... 
Guy V. Aldrich 

Chas. W. Whitchair.... 
H. L. Heinzman 

L. M. Terrill.... 


a Henry H. King 
- > 


Johnson 


R. H. Garner............ 


Stanley Turner... 


. R. B. Colson..... 
. H.S. Johnson 


Alva L. Miller......... 
A. H. Lichty.. 


. H. A. Dalzell. 


J. L. Hunter........ ts 


'.. Carl B. Bare...... saa 
. C. A. Gummere........ 


212 Association Bldg., Denver, Col. 
Association Bldg., Chicago, Ill 

615 Majestic Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 
515 Manhattan Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
718 Kansas Avenue, Topeka 

718 Kansas Avenue, Topeka 

505 Masonic Temple, Louisville, Ky. 
Association Bldg., Halifax, N. S. 

167 Tremont Strect, Boston 

319 Sycamore Street, Lansing 

Y. M. C. A., Minneapolis 

Grand and Franklin Avenues, St. Louis 


. 17th and Harney Streets, Omaha 


215 West 23d Street, New York City 
Y. M. C. A., Charlotte, N. C. 


-— & 2 A., Fargo 
. Association Bldg., Columbus 


431 East 10th Street, Oklahoma City 


. 306 Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
.. Calder Bldg., Harrisburg 


501 Cole Bldg., Nashville 


.. 617 Praetorian Bidg., Dallas 
.. 806 American National Bank Bldg., Richmond 
. 418 Association Bldg., Seattle 


SECRETARIES OF THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT 


Fennell P. Turner 
J. Lovell Murray. . 
May A. Fleming.... 
Thomas S. Sharp... 
Wilbert B. Smith. 
W. P. McCulloch... 
Margery Melcher... . 
Anna Brown... . 
Helen Bond Crane 
. C. Robbins. . 

bilip A. Swartz. ee 
Chas. G. Hounshell. . 
Dr. T. Dwight Sloan.. 
Harry W. Worley... .. 


ohn G. Magee..... ates 


. Tom Jays...... 


General Secretary. . 


. Educational Secretary... 
. Assistant Educational Secretary... 
. Assistant Secretary. . 
Candidate Secretary. ae ae tea alate coh 
Business Secretary............. 
~  . Pre 
.: (eee 


Traveling Secretary. . . 


... Traveling Secretary... .... 
.. Traveling Secretary...... 
>:  ¢ eer 
.. Traveling Secretary......... 
. Traveling Secretary.......... 
Traveling Secretary........... 
. Traveling Secretary. . .. 


125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street, } 
125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Strect, 
125 East 27th Street, 
. 125 East 27th Street, 
. 125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street. 
125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street, 
125 East 27th Street, 
. 125 East 27th Street, 
. 125 East 27th Street, 


SECRETARIES OF STUDENT DEPARTMENT OF INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 


John R. Mott.. 
Charles D. Hurrey.. 
Clayton S. Cooper. . 


Harrison S. Elliott...... 
Charles W. Bishop. . 

. W. Pontius. . 

. D. Weatherford .. 
a N. Montgomery... 


Gale Seaman 


David D. Jones....... acini 


C. H. Tobias 
David R. Porter.. .. 
Oliver F. Cutts... .... 
ee i ean sokn ws 


.. Executive. . 
... Executive... 
ERNE Bible Sludy. . 
Neil McMillan, Jr.......... eee 
OE Pi PR cccececeeceses es 
. Bible Study. . 


, Business Administration. eee eee 


Editorial. . 


Canada... 


... The South.. 
Se. Ulli‘ ‘ 
ns. cacucsaneoseie 

ar ea es 
. The Pacific Coast.. 


Social Study and Bev. bi pena 


The West. 
Colored Students 


ee 
... Colored Students 
.. Preparatory Schools 
. Alumni Work........... 
Indian Students........ 


... 124 East 28th Street, York City 
... 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
. 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
124 East 28th Street, New York City 
. 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
.. 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
. 79 Birmarck Avenue, Toronto 
124 East 28th Street, New York City 
.... 1513 Hayes Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
... 1513 Hayes Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
. 1513 Hayes Street, Nashville, Tenn. 
. 276 Greenwood Avenue, Kankakee, Ill. 
2308 West 8th Avenue, Los Angeles, ‘Cal. 
.. 609 F Street N. W., Ww ashington D. C. 
... 609 F Street N. W., ” Washington, D.C. 
. 1450 Gwinnett Street, Augusta, Ga. 
3 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
. 124 East 28th Street, New York City 
124 East 28th Street, New York City 





ARTICLES ON METHODS OF WORK IN THE STUDENT 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Below is given, arranged under convenient headings, a list of the most important articles that have 
appeared during the last four years. As this list will be re-printed from time to time, the Editor will be 
glad to have suggestions with regard to both possible additions and omissions. Under each sub-heading 
the articles are arranged roughly in chronological order. 

The following abbreviations have been used: 

C. P. Series, I, II, and III: The three volumes entitled “College Problems,” published by the Southern 
Conference of Student Secretaries in 1907, 1908, and 1909. 

C. L.: “College Leadership,” published by the Western Conference of Student Secretaries in 1909. 

S. A. L. Series land II: “Student Association Leadership,” the report of the Conference of North 
American Student Secretaries, Lake Forest, 1910 and 1911. 

W.S.C. F., t910 and 1911: The reports of the Conferences of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, held at Oxford in 1g10, and in Constantinople in 1911. 

Int.: The Intercollegian. 

All these publications may be obtained either from the Association Press, 124 East 28th Street, New 
York City, or Student Volunteer Movement, 125 East 27th Street, New York City. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


Committee Training 
The Uses of a Student Association Building Hugh M. Mcllhany, Jr 
The Business Management of a College Association.... Hugh M. MclTlhany, Jr 
ie NE © IR ois Stcknrvncciemsuncedes seus W. W. Crutchfield 
The Study of the Association Field of Work........... W. D. Weatherford 
The Danger of Materialism and External Show........ J. A. Brown............... 
The Alumni Advisory Committee Prof. O. E. Brown... 
Constitution of a Student Young Men’s Christian 

Association, Employing a Secretary 
The Relation of the Association to Fraternities 
How to Make a Working Force of the Entire Member- 


Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series I 
Series IT 


Series II 
Series II 


Series IT 


The Employment Bureau E. R. Walton...... Series ITI 


The Administration of an Association with a Large 

Material Equipment W. A. McKnight 
The Advisory Board and Faculty Cultivation E. A. Turner.... 
How to Keep Our Movements Spiritually Vigorous H. C. Rutgers... C. F., sons 
How to Keep Our Individual Unions Spiritually Vigorous Robert P. Wilder C. F., 1911 
How to Make the Largest Use of the Supervisory 

ne cake ne eh beeches baked danas R. W. Sieineee.......-.-- RA EG. Series I 
How the Traveling Secretary need Make the ene 

Use of the College Year. ; . O. E. Pence.. ae. 
The Inter-Relation of Secretaries: . C. W. Bishop. . Sere © ee 
The Responsibilities and Privileges of the Association 

I ARON AR BOR Beene nhl P. V. Sineks.......0....---- Eat, Miae.. set 
The Choosing and Training of Committees............ J.C. Int. Mar., 1909 
Publicity and Promotion of Student Association Work.. C. E. Silcox............... Int. Jan., ror 


L. Series I 
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BIBLE STUDY 


The College Professor and Association Bible Study.... Prof. O. E. Brown......... C. P. Series I 
Cardinal Problems of Bible Study W. EB. Willis............... C P. Sestes I 
How to Secure a Well-Trained Leadership in Bible 

j R. B. Legots..........-... © BP, Gantes 
The Relation of Association Bible Study to Curriculum 

Prof. O. E. Brown......... C. P. Series III 
How to Enroll and Maintain Clubhouse Groups J. G. Peicheed............. CP Games Fae 
What We Have a Right to Expect from Bible Study and 
How the Objective May Be Attained Herbert W. Gates.......... C. L. 

Report of Commission in Bible and Mission Study, 

Lake Forest S. A. L. Series I 
Improving the Leadership of the Circles - a W. S. C. F., 1909 
The Need for Courses Adapted to National Conditions.. H.C. Rutgers............. W. S.C. F., 1909 
How to Overcome Weaknesses in the Bible Study Work 

of Our Movements. . cara Tissington Tatlow 





The Intercollegian 


to 
to 


The Bible and Religious Education................... Clayton S. Cooper......... 
The Leadership of Bible Study Groups............... fk = ee 
The Organization of the Bible Study Department..... . Neil McMillan, Jr...... 
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